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MAY WE gure YOU ON THAT? 


HaROLpD Davies, British Laborite 
Mbr of Parliament: “There is only 
1 difference between England and 
the U S—you have bad politicians 
and good businessmen whereas we 
havé good politicians and bad 
businessmen.” 1-Q 

JIRL HRONEK, Czech delegate to 
recent “World Peace” conf in N Y: 
“I wouldn’t live in this country 
even if invited. Czechoslovakia has 
a better and more genuine de- 
mocracy.” 2-Q 

Rep FRANCES BOLTon, of Ohio: 
“(Cutting off Marshall Plan aid 
to Europe, or reducing it) would 
be like pulling the rug out from 
under a child who is learning to 
walk.” 3-Q 

Lord Mayor ERNsTt REvTER, of 
Berlin, Germany: “American of- 
ficials realize that Berlin is the 
only city behind the Iron Curtain 
in which people are not only 
fighting for their own freedom, 
but for the world’s freedom.” 4-Q 

ANDREI Y VISHINSKY, Russian 
For’gn Min: “It may be said that 
we use (the veto) more often than 
the others. But this is quite com- 
prehensible since we are in a 
minority. Had we commanded a 
majority the situation would be 
quite different.” 5-Q 

Young German girl, student at 
Free Univ in Berlin, quoted by 
FLorA LEWIS, in Des Moines Reg- 
ister: “Hardly any (German youth) 
would want Nazism back, but some 


miss the parades and outdoor life. 
We were all a great deal younger 
and we don’t feel we were to 
blame for Hitler. If boys and girls 
think back on the good times of 
the pre-war days it is because there 
are sO many hardships now.” 6-Q 

NORMAN MAILER, .26-yr-old au- 
thor of recent best-seller, The 
Naked and the Dead: “I don’t be- 
lieve in peace conf’s. They don’t 
do any good.” 7-Q 

NEDJMEDDIN SaDAK, Turkish For’gn 
Min: “The Turks are not ‘pacto- 
maniacs’ Honest nations, 
like honest need only a 
handshake.” 8-Q 


men, 


Betty SMITH, author of a A Tree 
Grows in Brooklyn: “People are 
always asking me for money, but 
in most cases it isn’t money they 
need. They would rather think 
they need money than that they 
need guts.” (Quoted in Vogue.) 9-Q 


Dr Isaac M Ko.trtHorr, Prof of 
Chemistry, Univ of Minn, upon re- 
ceiving "49 Wm H Nichols Medal 
of the American Chemical Society’s 
N Y Section: “Creative power, be 
it in arts, literature or science, is 
an endowment from the great un- 
known Power, be it called God, 
Creator or Fate.” 10-Q 

Dr CuHas MALIK, of Lebanon, sub- 
mitting a few term “definitions” to 
his fellow UN mbrs: “Logic can 
be defined as any argument with 
which you agree. A violation of the 
Charter, then, is any argument 


British Labor Party: 


with which you disagree .. . Brevi- 
ty means discussing short ideas in 
long words.” 11-Q 

ALEXANDER PILTOKORS, a “corres- 
ponding mbr” of USSR Academy 
of Sciences: “Great. successes have 
been achieved by the Soviet Union 
in the field of television, the orig- 
inator of which was the Russian 
physicist Boris Rosing. He patented 
a television apparatus before the 
revolution.” (Quoted by Tass, of- 
ficial Russian news agency.) 12-Q 

HarRoOLtD LASKI, Prof of Political 
Science at London Univ, Mbr of 
“The pur- 
pose of a univ is to educate by 
conflicts of opinion.” 13-Q 

“« 


Gen Dwicut EISENHOWER, pres, 
Columbia Univ: “This country is 
the strongest temporal power in 
the world today, with the best in 
industry, armed forces, resources 
and the will of free men.” 14-Q 

os Ad 

London Spectator: “Communists 
are the most tyrannical masters of 
language since Humpty Dump- 














E WHO NEVER QUOTES, 


IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 
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AGE—Youth—1 


Perhaps the basis for most gripes 
about the younger generation is 
that we no longer belong to it.— 


Bendizline, hm, Bendix Aviation 
Corp’n. 
ATHEISM—2 


The atheist acts as if the music 
coming from his radio were actual- 
ly produced by the little box before 
him. He doesn’t understand that 
in order for him to hear music 
in his room, somewhere there must 
be a studio and a transmitter and 
a man in tune with the Infinite to 
send out the beauty which he re- 
ceives.—Rabbi ROLAND B GITTEL- 
SOHN, “I Pity the Atheist,” Ameri- 
can Hebrew, 3-11-'49. 


ATOMIC AGE—3 


Official figures in the U S showed 
that atomic energy has cost Amer- 
ican taxpayers $16 every second 
since Sept, °42—-U S News & World 
Report. 


BEAUTY—4 


The saying that beauty is skin- 
deep is but a skin-deep saying.— 
HERBERT SPENCER,* 19th century 
English philosopher, Essays: Per- 
sonal Beauty. 


CHANCE—5 

A person was out of work in 
Switzerland. He had fled from 
Italy by a faked passport ... to 
avoid conscription in the army. 
He was attempting to decide 
whether he should go to Italy or 
America where he had heard of 
easy money. As a final thought he 
decided to toss a coin. If heads 
came up, it was America; if tails, 
stay in Switzerland. It was tails. 
If it had been heads, there would 


not have been a World War II.. 


He might have become a 2nd Al 
Capone in America. At least he 
would not have been dictator of 
Italy, from whom Hitler learned 
to seize power. His name was 
Benito Mussolini.*—Loy C LANEY, 
Optimist. 


COMMUNISM—6 

Soviet leadership is astute in 
aiming its assaults against posi- 
tions in the non-communist world 
that are indefensible, morally, or 
practically . . . On our side, the 
temptation is to rush to defend 
whatever Communism attacks. If 
we fall for that, we become over- 
extended materially and discredited 
morally. It is a losing game... 
We should have our own plan of 
campaign and not let Soviet Com- 
munism make it for us.—JOHN 
FosTerR DULLES, “Leadership for 
Peace,” Presbyterian Life, 4-2-’49. 


CONVERSATION—?7 

A conversation is like a good 
meal. You should leave it just 
before you have had enough.— 
People. 


DEMOCRACY—8 

If you have the right to com- 
plain when there is nothing to 
complain about, you are living in 
a democracy.—Banking. 


DESTINY—9 

Some must be great. Great of- 
fices will have great talents. And 
God gives to every man the vir- 
tue, temper, understanding, taste 
that lifts him into life and lets 


him fall just in the niche he was 
ordained to fall—Wm COwWPER,* 
18th century English poet. 


DISPLACED PERSONS—10 

We call them DP’s and speak 
of them as tho they were one large 
warehouseful of nondescript mer- 
chandise, to be considered on a 
bulk basis. Yet each of them is 
an individual, with a mind and a 
soul. Each is reaching for liberty. 
Each lives for the day he may 
eat, wear, and dwell in the fruits 
of his own labors. He yearns to 
worship and vote as we do. If this 
does not picture DP’s for you, look 
into the mirror. That will help you 
visualize them. The only real dif- 
ference will not show—your luck, 
and theirs—Uco CarvusiI, chmn, 
Displaced Persons Commission, 
“Look in the Mirror,” This Wk, 
4-3-'49. 


DRINK—Drinking—1i1 

I recently met the finished arti- 
cle of the liquor trade; he was 
lying in the gutter. He had no hat; 
the hat trade was suffering. The 
man had holes in his boots; the 
boot trade was suffering. He had 
no shirt; the cotton trade was 
suffering. He was dirty; the soap 
trade was suffering. Indeed, I can 
hardly mention an industry in 
the country not affected by that 
man’s insobriety. — Lord RYDER, 
quoted in Arkansas Methodist. 


EDUCATION—12 

We have been saying for yrs 
that the way to educate society is 
to educate people, but we have 
limited education to infants be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 21.—Rop’r 
HUTCHINS, pres, Univ of Chicago. 


EUROPE—Finance—13 

Bankers. of France, Italy, and 
Germany, and in Europe in gen’, 
are becoming very alarmed be- 
cause the Europeans are not keep- 
ing their money in banks, but 
are burying it as people did in 
the -Middle Ages. In vain, the 
banks and the gov’ts of the vari- 
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a) 
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ous countries have been waging an 


intensive propaganda campaign to — 


avoid the loss of this money from 
circulation. — Hispano Americano, 
Mexico. (QUOTE translation) 


FAMILY LIFE—14 

Out of some 40 families I have 
been able to observe, I know hard- 
ly 4 in which the parents do not 
act in such a way that nothing 
would be more desirable for the 
child than to escape their influ- 
ence.—ANDRE GIDE, Jnls of Andre 
Gide, Vol II. (Knopf) 


FASHION—Industry—15 

About 1859, ladies’ hoop skirts 
created a demand for flat wire 
in America. Supplying the fashion 
gave birth to this country’s cold 
rolled strip steel industry.—Steel 
Facts, hm, American Iron and 
Steel Inst. 


GOV’T—16— 

Nothing appears more surprising 
to those who consider human af- 
fairs with a philosophical eye than 
the easiness with which the many 
are governed by the few.—Davip 


HumeE,* 18th century British phi- 
losopher, Essays: First Principles 
of Gov't. 


Always leave them laughing. . 

Tom Breneman’s* usual after- 
broadcast sessions with his audi- 
ence were lengthy, but April 27, 
48 he cut it short. Asked wheth- 
er he was tired, Breneman 
repl’d: “Nope. I just think Geo 
M Cohan was right. Always 
leave them laughing when you 
say good-bye.” Breneman died 
of a sudden heart attack the 
next day, before another broad- 
cast. — VIRGINIA MACPHERSON, 
U P. li 


GREAT BRITAIN—Luxuries—18 

I am now enjoying our one re- 
maining luxury. It is the one thing 
that has been left completely free. 
It is no dearer than it was be- 
fore the war. You do not need 
to queue for it or to make appli- 


cations to a Gov’t dep’t. I have 


a cold in the head.—OLIver STAN- 
LEY, M P, Daily Telegraph & 
Morning Post. (London) 


HUMAN NATURE—19 

A famous educator said: “I never 
write a letter of recommendation 
that is 100% favorable—no -matter 
how great the subject’s gen’l as- 
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sets. The letter is more believable 
when it is a picture of a less 
than perfect human being.”—Print- 
er’s Ink. 


IMPROVEMENT—20 

The biggest room in the house 
of humanity is room for improve- 
ment.—Oscak W COOLEY. 


INTOLERANCE—21 

In an isolated jungle area of 
Africa cannibals called a meeting 
to discuss the rapid decline in 
population. They argued and argued 
about the reasons and finally de- 
cided to put the question up to 
the missionary who had recently 
arrived. “Stop eating one another,” 
was his prompt reply when queried. 
“Learn to be good to your neigh- 
bors for a change.” 

The chief rose up in anger and 
disgust and shouted: “This man 
is a dirty Communist.”—Jack ArT- 
KINS, Negro Digest. 


JOURNALISM—22 

It’s what you leave out of a 
newspaper that keeps the dullness 
from it. The more you leave out, 
the brighter the paper becomes.— 
Wm RANDOLPH HEarst,* Modern 
Quotations, edited by ARTHUR RICH- 
MOND. (Dover Publications) 


LANGUAGE—23 

Two Roman citizens on the deck 
of their ship gazed in awestruck 
silence at the eruption of Vesuvius. 
One whispered, “Father Jove, curse 
me not, for how terrible is thine 
anger!” And the other cried, “O 
Gemini, twin gods of Rome, I vow 
to thee many sacrifices if ye get 
me safely home!” Centuries later, 
2 men gaze toward that same 
mountain, which is still spewing 
forth its vapors, and 1 says, “Jove, 
what a sight!” and the other cries, 
“Jiminy, ain’t it grand!”—BurRGEs 
JOHNSON, Lost Art of Profanity. 
(Bobbs-Merrill) 


LIBERTY—Safety—24 

They that give away essential 
liberty to obtain a little temporary 
safety, deserve neither.—Debater’s 
Magazine. 


LONGEVITY—25 

A medico from Okla who spe- 
cializes in treating people over 
70 gives this recipe for living to 
be 100: Eat 3 light meals a day 
and only alkaline food. Work at 
what you like. Have lots of friends. 
Read the newspapers. Don’t con- 


demn the younger’ generation. 
Dance a jig. Don’t sleep more than 
6 hrs a day. Have so many in- 
terests you need extra time to pur- 
sue them.—Cepric ApDAMs, Minne- 
apolis Star. 





April 24-30—Nat’l Wk 
24-30—U S-Canada Good Will Wk 
April 24 
1800—Library of Congress founded 


Pharmacy 


1815—b Anthony English 
novelist 

1933—d Felix Adler, American educator 

1936—*d Finley Peter — American 
journalist, humori 


April 25 

1599—b Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector 
of England 

1800—*d Wm Cowper, English poet 

1874—b Marchese Guglielmo Marconi, 
Italian inventor of system of 
wireless telegraphy 

a of San Francisco Conf 

f UN, Dumbarton Oaks Charter 

pt 


Trollope, 


April 26 
1711—*b David Hume, 
pher, historian 
1731—d  Dan’] Defoe, 
1785—b =. J Audubon, American 


natur 

1798—b Ferdinand V E _ Delacroix, 
French historical painter, leader 
of romantic movement 

1865—d John Wilkes Booth, American 


British philoso- 
English author 


actor, assassin of Lincoln 
1902—b Jonathan Daniels, American 
newspaperman 
1915—d Wm Henry Seward, American 
statesman 
April 27 


1521—d Ferdinand Magellan, Portugese 
explorer, ist to undertake voyage 
around globe 


1737—b Edw Gibbon, English historian 


1791—b Sam’l F B Morse, American 
artist, inventor 

1820—*b Herbert Spencer, English 
philosopher 

1822—b Ulysses S Grant, American 
soldier, 18th Pres of U S 


1882—d Ralph Waldo Emerson, Ameri- 
can essayist, poet, philosopher 
April 28 
1758—b Jas Monroe, 5th Pres of U S 
1945—*d Benito Mussolini, Italian dic- 
tator 


1948—*d Tom Breneman, American 
radio entertainer 

April 29 

1745—b Oliver Elisworth, 3rd U §& 


Chief Justice 
1816—b Chas Wm S Brooks, English 
novelist, playwright, journalist 
1863—*b Wm Randolph Hearst, Ameri- 
can publisher 
1879—b Thos Beecham, British con- 
ductor, impresario 
April 30 
1803—Louisiana Purchase 
1870—*b Franz Lehar, Hungarian op- 
eretta composer 
1936—d A E Housman, English scholar, 
t 


poe’ 

1945—supposed date of death of Adolf 
Hitler,, German dictator 

*Relevant mat’l in current issue. See 
items thus marked. 
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AIR AGE: Guided missiles are 


being developed by the Armed 
Forces faster than space can be 
found to test them. Missiles al- 
ready mfr’d will travel over 500 
mi’s, and present testing areas 
are only about 150 mi’s long. Pro- 
posed 3,000-mi proving grounds 
won’t be ready for mo’s. (U S News 
& World Report) 

APPAREL: Latest in spring mil- 
linery: a hat with built-in radio. 
Tropical helmet has pint-size radio, 
half inside, half out; adjustable 
aerial in rear; powered by minia- 
ture batteries. Wearer listens thru 
plugged-in ea rphone. American 
Merri-Lei Co, Brooklyn, N_ Y. 
(Business Wk) 


DENTISTRY: New dentists’ drill, 
removes one of the worst features 
of drilling, the sensation of vibra- 
tion. Fast-cutting handpiece re- 
volves at 20 times speed of normal 
dentists’ drill, needs only % oz 
pressure instead of the usual 2 to 
4 lbs. Patents rights have been 
taken out by New Zealand Gov't. 
(British Australasian, London) 

FOOD—Servicing: The Electro 
Lunch Co, Algonac, Mich, is pro- 
ducing a lunch box for factory 
workers with a built-in heating 
unit. By plugging the cord into 
an electric outlet just before lunch- 
time, the worker can enjoy a hot 
meal. (Newsweek) 

SAFETY DEVICES: Protection 
from hazards of asphyxiation 
caused by high-pressure gas leaks 
is offered with new safety device. 
Installed in service line entering 
bldg, shutoff is set to permit nor- 
mal flow of gas. But if pipes, met- 
ers, or other equipment should 
break down, causing gas leakage, 
unit automatically shuts off entire 
gas supply. “Gas-phuse” comes in 
several sizes. E C Lundt, Inc, Little 
Falls, N J. (Modern Industry) 


MAN—Understanding—26 

The unpardonable sin for every 
human being is to have more 
knowledge than _ understanding, 
more power than love; to know 
more about the earth than about 
the people who live in it; to in- 
vent quick means of travel to far- 
away places when one cannot 
grope one’s way within one’s own 
heart. For freedom is a dreadful 
thing unless it goes hand in hand 
with responsibility. Democracy 
among men is a specter except 
when the hearts of men are ma- 
ture.—LILLIAN SMITH, Building Uni- 
ty Thru Understanding. (Official 
Report of the American Ass’n of 
School Administrators) 


MARRIED LIFE—27 

The young man loved his wife, 
but things weren’t going right. He 
talked about his problems, and 
to relieve the tension, we chatted 
a while about other things. He 
told me about his car, its per- 
formance under varied conditions, 
how he had to baby it at some 
times, hold it back at others. He 
knew as much about his car as 
the mfr. 

Then we got back to the woman 
he loved and had married; again 
his voice was halting and inde- 
cisive. The truth was that he 
didn’t know his wife at all. He 
didn’t know whether she was a 
12-cylinder job with a souped-up 
motor, or whether she had to be 
coaxed over a moderate grade. All 
he knew was the chassis.—SHAILER 
Upton Lawton, “How to Stay Mar- 
ried—and Happy,” Argosy, 4-’49. 


NAMES—28 

I don’t know why it is that when 
people want a name for low down 
human beings, they always com- 
pare them to good self respecting 
animals—K M Kwnicut, Bait for 
Murder. (Crime Club) 


OBJECTIVE—29 

Many of us are like the little 
boy we met trudging along a 
country road with a cat-rifle over 
his shoulder. “What are you hunt- 
ing, Buddy?” we asked. “Dunno, 
sir, I ain’t seen it yet."-—R LEE 
SHarRPE, Forbes. 


OPINION—30 

An experiment in which a chemi- 
cal was tested by 6,377 people 
produced the following results: 
213% found it tasteless, 645% 


bitter, 5.4% sour, 2.1% sweet, 48% 
salty, and the remaining 1.9% 
ascribed it miscellaneous tastes. 
From this experiment can be un- 


derstood the idiosyncrasies, aller-_ 


gies and prejudices of people, and 
why some products are success- 
ful and others failures—Phoenix 
Flame, hm, Phoenix Metal Cap Co. 


OPPORTUNITY—31 

Opportunity still knocks but 
we’ve grown so indolent we want 
her to press an electric bell—Dub- 
lin Opinion. (Eire) 


OPTIMISM—32 

Motto recommended by Rev Ward 
of London, England: “Go around 
with a smile on your dial.”—Wel- 
come Traveler radio program, 
WISH. 


ORIGIN—Tumblers—33 

Tumblers are so-called because 
at one time these drinking glasses 
actually “tumbled.” 

They were made with pointed or 
curved bottoms and could not be 
set down until they were drained 
to the last drop.—Sunday Inde- 
pendent. 


PATIENCE—34 

Patience is sometimes simply a 
case of not knowing what to do.— 
Banking. 


PHILANTHROPY—Reward—35 

A N J college has offered to 
change its name to that of any 
philanthropist who would give the 


school a million dollars.——Survey 
Bulletin. 

POWER—36 

The basic difference between 


physical and spiritual power is that 
men use physical power but spirit- 
ual power uses men.—JUSTIN WROF 
Nrxon, Western Recorder. 


PRIDE—37 

Franz Lehar,* the composer, al- 
ways insisted on putting up a 
front, especially in his early lean 
days. Arthur Steiner, the Viennese 
author-journalist, who knew him 
in those days, tells of the time 
Lehar had to pawn his watch: 
The composer didn’t want to be 
seen entering a pawnshop. He 
gave the watch to a friend, told 
him to pawn it for 20 gulden, 
and said, “I'll be at the Cafe 
Central with some friends. Put 
the 20 gulden into an envelope, 
and when you bring it to me you 
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must say, ‘The ambassador of 
China sends you his best regards.’” 
A half hr later Lehar’s friend 
arrived at the Cafe Central, ap- 
proached the composer’s table, 
waved the envelope and said, “The 
ambassador of China sends you his 
best regards, but says he can’t pay 
more than 15 gulden for your 
watch.”—LeEonarp Lyons, McNaught 
Syndicate. 
| Recipe for Education 
! Take a cup of thinking, 2 
| cups of dreams, from 4 to 8 yrs 
| of youth (depending on how 
| strong), 3% cups of persistence, | 
| 3 tsp’s of ability, 1 cup of co- | 
| operation, a tsp of borrowing, 1 | 
cup of good books and lectures | 
| and teachers, 1 cup of health, | 
| and 1 cup of plans made and | 
| followed thru. Cream the think- | 
| ing and the dreams. Add the | 
| yrs and beat until creamy. Sift 
| persistence and ability together 
| and add alternately with co- 
| operation to the ist mixture. 
| Add borrowing books, lectures, 
| teachers, health, and plans. Fold 
in the yrs of youth, beaten stiff. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 


Bake in any moderately pane 
college or univ. Time in college, | 
4 or more yrs, depending on | 
how you like your cake. Temp, | 
plenty hot. Servings will last | 
for life—Builders. 38 | 

| 


SANITATION—Germany—39 

The village council of Dassell 
(near Dusseldorf, Germany) have 
voted against the construction of 
a public bathhouse in the town. 
They pointed out that 1 resident 
had not had a bath for 89 yrs 
and appeared to be suffering from 
no ill effects. — Townsend Nat'l 
Wkly. 


SELFISHNESS—40 

To be a true aristocrat is to 
demonstrate expertness in enrich- 
ing the lives of others.—Nashua 
Cavalier, hm, Nashua Gummed & 
Coated Paper Co. 


SIN—41 

Inflation has affected everything 
except the wages of sin —Boston 
Globe. 


SPEECH—Closing Remarks—42 
An Irishman late from the Old 
Country was employed as a farm 
hand. The farmer was not sure 
that Dennis knew about caring 
for livestock, so after he came in 
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from the barn the farmer said, 
“Dennis, what did you feed the 
horses?” 

“Hay.” 

“What did you feed the cows?” 

“Hay.” : 

“What did you feed the flock of 
geese?” 

“Hay.” 

“Why, don’t you know geese 
don’t eat hay?” 

“Sure, and I do not know about 
that, but I left them a’talkin’ 
about it.” 

I do not know that I have said 
anything of importance on the 
subject for discussion this evening, 
but it may be that I can leave 
you to talk about it—LEEWIN WIL- 
LiaMs, Encyclopedia of Wit, Humor 
and Wisdom. (Abingdon-Cokesbury) 


TEACHING—Importance—43 

An ancient king decided to honor 
the one adjudged greatest of his 
subjects. One was praised because 
of his wealth and property. An- 
other was lauded for his knowledge 
of law; another for his powers 
of healing the sick. And so on 
many others, each of whom had 
brought honor to himself, the king 
and the country. Then came an- 
other candidate—a stooped, shab- 
bily dressed old woman, from 
whose dim eyes shone the light of 
knowledge, understanding and love. 
“Who is this?” demanded the king. 
“What has she done?” 

“You have seen and heard all 
the others,” was the reply. “This 
is their teacher.” 

The people applauded mightily 
and the king descended to do her 
honor.—_W™M ForNEY HOVvISs, . Senti- 
nel, hm, Sentinel Printing Co. 


TEMPTATION—44 

In many a case the best way to 
get rid of a temptation is to yield 
to it at once, thereby robbing 
it of its glamour.—Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 


THOUGHT—45 

Think twice. before you speak, 
especially if you intend to say 
what you think.—Argus. (Rothsay, 
Minn) 


TROUBLE—46 
Trouble is only opportunity in 
work clothes—JoHN WapHam, Lion. 


WISDOM—47 
From listening comes wisdom, 
and from speaking repentance.— 
Italian proverb. 





Packy Hinnissy, LLD 

The troubled Mr Hennessy had 
been telling Mr Dooley about the 
difficulty of making a choice of 
schools for Packy Hennessy, who 
at the age of 6 was at the point 
where the family must decide his 
career. 

“*Tis a big question,” said Mr 
Dooley, “an’ wan that seems to 
be worryin’ th’ people more thin 
it used to whin ivry boy was de- 
signed f’r th’ priesthood, with a 
full undherstandin’ be his parents 
that th’ chances was in favor iv 
a brick yard. Nowadays they talk 
about th’ edycation iv th’ child be- 
fure they choose th’ name. "Tis: 
‘Th’ kid talks in his sleep. ’Tis th’ 
fine lawyer he'll make.’ Or, ‘Did 
ye notice him admirin’ that photy- 
graph? He'll be a gr-reat journa- 
list.’ Or, ‘Look at him fishin’ in 
Uncle Tim’s watch pocket. We 
must thrain him f’r a banker.’ Or, 
‘I'm afraid he’ll niver be sthrong 
enough to wurruk. He must go 
into th’ church.’ Befure he’s bap- 
tized too, d’ye mind. ‘Twill not be 
long befure th’ time comes whin 
th’ soggarth’ll christen th’ infant: 
‘Judge Pathrick Aloysius Hinnissy, 
iv th’ Northern District iv Ilinye,’ 
or ‘Profissor P Aloysius Hinnissy, 
LLD, STD, PGN, iv th’ faculty iv 
Northre Dame.’ Th’ innocent child 
in his cradle, wondherin’ what ails 
th’ mist iv him an’ where he got 
such funny lookin’ parents fr’m, 
has thim to blame that brought 
him into the wurruld if he dayvil- 
ops into a sicond story man befure 
he’s twinty-wan an’ is took up be 
th’ polis. Why don’t you lade 
Packy down to th’ occylist an’ have 
him fitted with a pair iv eye- 
glasses? Why don’t ye put goloshes 
on him, give him a blue umbrelly 
a’ call him a doctor at wanst an’ 
be done with it?”—FINLEY PETER 
DuNnnNE,* Mr Dooley at His Best, 
edited by ELMER ELLIs. (Scribner’s) 








An ll-yr-old violinist sent a 
letter to one of the juvenile-par- 
ticipation shows. It read: 

“I listen to your program every 
day and my greatest ambition is 
to appear on it and play a violin. 
I have been taking lessons for 3 
yrs and already have given 2 solos 
at my school. Thank you, sir. 
(Signed) Homer G---.” 

The heavy hand of Homer’s dot- 
ing mother in preparing the let- 
ter was obvious, but she apparently 
left the room once it was sealed 
in the envelope, for on the back 
flap in bold letters, Homer had 
written: “Nuts to you, you big 
jerk!”—Irvinc Horrman, Hollywood 
Reporter. a 

“ = 
Gardening: Man’s efforts to 
improve his lot—L & N Maga- 
zine, hm, Louisville & Nash- 
ville Ry. 
4“ ” 

A small-time salesman treated 
himself to a ride from Boston to 
N Y on the Millionaire’s Special. 
Thrilled by the train’s luxuries, he 
finally entered the club car where 
Wall St Midases were discussing 
business. 

“A bad wk,” he heard one capi- 
talist complain. “We netted only 
$130,000.” 

“It was better for us,” said an- 
other. “Wheat was hot and we 
cleared $250,000.” 

Man after man told of such 
profits. Suddenly all eyes centered 
on the little salesman and some- 
one asked, “How’s your business?” 

“So-so,” he shrugged. “Last wk 
yellows were off half a million 
but reds were up a million and 
blacks up 4 million.” 

Eyebrows raised in wonder. Then 
one Midas respectfully asked, 
“What’s your business?” 

“Me?” he sighed, “I sell jelly 
beans.”—Internat’l Teamster. b 
A leaky faucet is a drip 
tease——The Orbits, comic strip, 

by BILL JURE. 

The parson met 1 of his flock 
in the village st, and stopped to 
speak to him. 

“John, my good man,” he said 
severely, “your wife tells me that 


GOOD STORIES® 


You Can Use 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
FRANK SHEED, 
British Publisher 

Arnold Lunn, England’s arch 
enemy of Communism, has won 
such a reputation for prowess 
on the platform that it has 
become difficult to find debat- 
ers willing to oppose him. 

Once, in Liverpool, Lunn 
stormed into communist hdars, 
posing as a comrade, and de- 
manding at the top of his 
voice that party orators stop 
running away from Lunn. “It 
gives Marxism a black eye,” 
he protested. “I demand that 
something be done about it.” 

He was assured, soothingly, 
that something would be done. 
“I hope so,” the _ disturber 
growled, edging toward the 
door, “because I’m Lunn, and 
I need some opponents!” 


your conduct of late has not been 
at all desirable. Why don’t you 
take a lesson from me? I can go 
to the village and come back again 
without getting inebriated.” 


“Aye, mebbe you can, sir,” repl’d 


the other, “but, ye see, I’m sae 
popular.” Montreal (Canada) 
Star. c 


“ ” 


“An African chameleon can 
roll its 2 eyes in different di- 
rections.” It may be nature’s 
start on a new breed, that can 
watch television while studying 
the home lesson.—Sen SOaper, 
syndicated col. 

The children had all been photo- 
graphed and the teacher was try- 
ing to persuade them each to buy 
a copy of the group picture. 

“Just think how nice it will be 
to look at it when you are all 


. grown up and say, “There’s Rose; 


she’s married,’ or “That’s Billy; he’s 
a sailor.’” 

A small voice at the back of 
the room piped up, “And there’s 
teacher; she’s dead.”—Maclean’s d 


An Indian had attended services 
one Sunday morning. The sermon 
had been very loud in spots and 
the Indian, tho a good Christian, 
was not greatly impressed. 

Later, when asked how he had 


liked the sermon, he said: “High 
wind. Big thunder. No rain!”— 
Mail. e 


Marion Co (Ind) 
Alan Young, radio comedian, 
in speaking of a girl who mar- 
ried for money, cracked: “She 
went into marriage with her 
hands wide open.” LARRY 
WOLTERS, Detroit Free-Press. 
The fisherman had hard luck, 
and on his way home he entered 
a fish store and said to the dealer: 
“Just stand where you are, and 
throw me 5 of the biggest fish you 
have in the place.” 
“But why throw ’em?” 
the dealer in amazement. 
“So I can tell my family I 


asked 


caught them,” repl’d the fisher- 
man. “I may be a poor fisher- 
man but I’m _ no _iiar.”—McCall 
Spirit. f 


A colorful girl: one who likes 
men with blue eyes, brown hair, 
and greenbacks. — Punch, hm, 
Cleveland Punch & Shear Co. 
In the reign of Nero, when 

sport-loving Romans crowded the 
Coliseum every Sat to see a Chris- 
tian tossed to the lions, there was 
one special victim who had given 
the authorities untold trouble be- 
fore he was rounded up. Nero had 
11 of his most ferocious lions 
starved for a full wk to assure a 
neat performance when they were 
turned on this Christian. Eighty 
thousand spectators turned out, 
not including the press. The Chris- 
tian stood alone in the center of 
the arena, calm and unafraid. 
The ist lion was released. He 
made a beeline for the Christian. 
The crowd wetted its lips. But 
then an amazing thing happened. 
The Christian bent down and 


‘whispered something in the lion’s 
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ear. The lion’s tail went between 
his legs, he lowered his head and 
slunk out of the arena. When the 
same performance was followed 
by 6 more half-starved kings of 
the forest, and the gallant crowd 
was beginning to holler for its 
money back, Nero summoned the 
Christian and curtly said, “If you 
will tell me what you said to 
those lions to make them act that 
way, I will grant you full pardon.” 

“It’s 


very simple, Nero,” ex- 
plained the Christian. “I just whis- 
per in their ears: ‘Remember, 
you'll be expected to say a few 
words after dinner!’”—JoHN M 
MURRAY. 4 
Bigamist: a person who has 


taken one too many.—Femme 

et la Vie, Paris. (QUOTE trans- 

lation) 

A sec’y in a Washington law 
firm had occasion to dictate a 
telegram by telephone. “I want 
to send a telegram to Franklin D 
Roosevelt, Jr,” she said. 

Asked Western Union: “‘D’ as 
in ‘David’?”—New Yorker. h 

The warden of a large prison 
was escorting a party of 5 M P’s 
thru the inst. They’ passed thru 
a room where 2 women were busy 
sewing. 

As they went out of this room, 
one of the M P’s said: “My what 
hard-looking women! What are 
they in for?” 

With ice in his voice the warden 
repl’d: “They are here because 
they have no other home. That 
is our private living room, and 
they are my wife and mother-in- 
law.”—Efficiency Magazine. a 

So far, the use of atomic 
energy indicates that the road 
to hell is paved with good in- 
ventions.—Sat Eve Post. 

A man caught trying to sell 
insurance without a license was 
hauled before the comissioner. 

‘Don’t you know,” demanded 
the commissioner, “that you can’t 
sell insurance without a license?” 

“Boss,” repl’d the culprit, “that 
explains it. I found out I couldn’t 
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sell none, but I didn’t know what 
the reason was until you told me.” 
—Financial Post. (Canada) j 

It is a@ woman’s prerogative 
to change a man’s mind— 
ANNE HAGNER, Times-Herald. 
(Washington, D C) 

A pig and a horse, fleeing Soviet 
Russia, were astonished to see a 
cockerel crossing illegally into that 
country. 

They tried to stop him for his 
own sake. “Look,” said the pig, “I 
am escaping because I am starving 
now that the humans there are 
eating my food.” 

“And I,” the horse added, “am 
unemployed there; Russian woman 
are doing my work.” 

“Ah,” repl’d the rooster. “But I 
have sung in many countries and 
nobody paid any attention to me. 
If I sing in Russia, I may be 
censured for not observing the 
party line—and then everyone will 
know about me.”—ALEC DE MONT- 
MORENCY, N A WN A. k 

. “ » 

One of the pleasant features 
of a Churchill speech is that 
it gives employment to com- 
mentators, who keep busy for 
2 wks explaining it. — Boston 
Globe. 

“ ” 

As 2 men were standing talking 
on the pavement in a Lancashire 
(England) town a funeral came by. 
It was observed that a bag of 
golf clubs was resting on the cof- 
fin in the hearse. “He must have 
been a keen golfer,” observed one 
of the onlookers. “Must have 
been?” said the other. “Is. He’s 
going on to a match this after- 
noon. That’s his wife’s funeral.”— 
Janus, Spectator. (London) | 

The ’49-ers of a century ago 
struck gold. The 1949-ers just 
strike-—-CaREY WILLIAMS, Pub- 
lishers Syndicate. 

A son at college sent his moth- 
er an itemized list of his expenses 
along with a request for an add'l 
check. The mother complained to 
her friend that the expenses were 
just terrible. “And look,” she said, 


The warning of ANDREI vi | 
SHINSKY at UN: “If one leaves 
one’s Embassy in your countries, | 
one will be whistled at, screamed | 
at or killed.” | 
In Kensington,+ at Palace Gate, | 
The children and the nannies | 

wait, | 
Planning assault and battery, | 
Against the Soviet Embassy. | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


“On, Nannie, 
Frank, 
Who glowers from his little tank, 

“I want an envoy for my tea, 
On, to that howwid Embassy!” 


on!” cries tiny 


surge, 
smart embattled prams 


| 

With lisping growls and starchy | 
| 

The | 
converge, | 
The snorting nurses champ with | 
glee, | 


“Woe to the Soviet Embassy!” 


Soon deadly rattles cleave the 
air, © 

“We'll get that wicked Teddy 
bear!” 

Led by a bourgeois brat of three, 

The fight swirls round the Em- 
bassy. 


“Now steady, Ivan, steady lad, 

Remember Omsk and Stalin- 
grad, 

Restrain your fire until you see, 

The blue of their eyes in the 
Embassy.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Oh grim! | 
Look at sadistic Tiny Tim, | 
He’s cut off the head of a Sec- | 
retary! | 
One of the best at the Embassy. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

l 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

oe 


The weltering infants have their 
way, 

They hack and hew and maim 
and slay; 

Vishinsky mourns in gay Paree, 

"Twas such a respectable Em- 
bassy! 


—Times of Brazil. (Sao Paulo) 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

! 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

‘Tis vain! They yield! Ah Marx! 
| 

| 

| 

| 

! 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

! 

| 

+EprTorIAL Note: The Soviet 
| Embassy in London overlooks 
| Kensington Gardens, where chil- 
| dren have played for an 
L tions. 


aa the languages that cost ‘the 
most—Scotch, $50!”—Northwestern 
Bell, hm, Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. n 





The Industrialist and His Gov’t— 
A A PorTerR, Dean of Engineering, 
Purdue Univ, Industry & Power, 
4-’49. 

Some have attributed our indus- 
trial supremacy and high stand- 
ards of living to natural resources. 
Few, however, realize that natural 
resources alone are of little value 
in raising industrial productivity, 
or living standards, unless a coun- 
try has creative people and a gov’t 
which encourages the development 
of resources for the benefit of 
the public. Our industrial greatness 
and high living standards have 
been due only partly to the wealth 
of our natural resources; in the 
main they have been due to the 
fact that this land has attracted 
and developed the most creative 
people in the world 

American engineers, inventors, 
and industrialists opened new fron- 
tiers for abundant life—not by de- 
priving people and nations of their 
property thru trickery, robbery, and 
offensive warfare, but by creating 
new wealth in the form of new 
mat’ls, new products, and new 
utilities. It is no accident that 
Americans are to be credited for 
more than % of the epoch-making 
inventions of the past 150 yrs... 

America is great and creative, 
not because it has a monopoly on 
brains, but because it has had for 
nearly 175 yrs a gov’t that encour- 
aged people to invent more, work 
more, produce more, and have 
more than any other people in 
human history... 

The idea of inalienable rights 
and individual freedom, as dictated 
by our Bill of Rights, is new in 
human history. Freedom of wor- 
ship, free speech, free press, the 
right to assemble together, the 
sanctity of the person and his 
home, and the right to life, liberty, 


and private ownership of property 
are treasures few nations in the 
world have ever enjoyed... 

To maintain our position as a 
great industrial nation and en- 
hance our living standards, we 
must retain the American way of 
life, which is only possible under 
our type of republican gov’t. 

If we accept the benefits of our 
Bill of Rights we must also be will- 
ing to accept our Bill of Responsi- 


bility as citizens. The type of free- 


dom enjoyed in this country is 
not the nat’l order of society, and 
it has existed only a short time 
compared to the total of man’s 
6,000 yrs of recorded history . . 
If we are unwilling to have our 
type of gov’t succumb to a dicta- 
torship, we must accept the re- 
sponsibility to take an interest in 
gov't affairs . . . Do not consider 
Uncle Sam as a Santa Claus. 
Needless gov’t spending will end 
in bankruptcy and will eventually 
lead to dictatorship ... Too many 
people do not realize that to 
have more they must produce 
more. We cannot have more by 
dividing what we now have. 


Last yr approx 35,000 persons 
were killed in motor vehicle acci- 
dents in the U S. We have come 
to take these casualties almost as 
a matter of course. But there was 
a time . 


Forty-two yrs ago next wk (Apr 


I Am The Bill Of Rights 

I am 153 yrs old, having been | 
korn on Dec 15, 1791. l 

I am the list 10 amendments | 
to the Constitution. Until I was I 
written into the Constitution : 
that document was like a body | 
without a soul. | 

Don’t take me for granted. | 
Like all mortal creations, I can | 
be killed... | 

Three men—Thos Jefferson, | 
Jas Madison and Geo Mason— | 
fathered me. As men brought | 
me to life, I can be slain un- | 
less you and you and you tra- | 
ditionalist Yankee Doodle Amer- | 
icans organize to defend me. | 

I am freedom of religion, | 
freedom of speech, freedom of | 
the press, freedom of assembly. |! 
I am the privacy and sanctity | 
of your home... 

My existence depends on your 
vigilance—on how vigilantly you 
watch your rulers. And my eter- 
nal enemies, known as dictators, 
are abroad in the world and 
here in the US... 

I am the Bill of Rights— 
When I am violated a part of 
you dies—American Way. 


28, 07) there was great excitement 
in the little town of Winchester, 
Ind. A train wreck was reported 
on the Grand Rapids & Indiana Ry, 
near Collett. The community’s few 
autos were pressed into service by 
those who felt an urge to reach 
the scene as quickly as possible. In 
the vanguard rode Tarlton Ken- 
worthy, 28-yr-old owner of a ga- 
rage and agent for the Reo au- 
tomobile. 

Over the narrow, gravel Harker 
Pike Kenworthy set a mad pace, 
estimated later at 15 mph. Sud- 
denly, a dog dashed from a farm- 
yard into the road. Kenworthy 
swerved, struck the animal, hit 
a fence post, careened crazily into 
a tree. The car then fell back on 
a telephone pole and overturned in 
the ditch. 

Four occupants of a following 
car, who had witnessed the acci- 
dent, extricated the body of Tarl- 
ton Kenworthy from the wreckage. 
He died instantly of.a_ broken 
neck—America’s list victim of an 
automobile accident. 


ee 
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